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Of  all  the  components  that  make  up  the  Office  for  Children,  the  key 
ingredient  to  its  uniqueness,  and  ultimately  its  effectiveness,  is  its 
community  base.     The  formation  of  39  Councils  for  Children,  each  repre- 
senting a  cross-section  of  children's  interests  in  every  area  in  the 
state,  has  been  the  Office's  first  priority.    With  roughly  two  dozen 
community  organizers,  drawn  from'the  various  "children's  constituencies" 
the  Office  hope3  to  attract,  the  effort  to  bring  together  coalitions  of 
parents,  teenagers,  and  children's  service  professionals  began  in  early 
1973.    These  staff  community  representatives  began  by    contacting  every 
identifiable  group  related  to  children  and  drawing  them  together  as  an 
organizing  committee.    A  publicity  campaign,  complete  with  leaflets, 
mailings,  newspaper  and  radio  announcements,  and  posters,  summoned  to 
a  public  organizing  meeting  a  diverse  range  of  people  whose  common  de- 
nominator is  their  active  concern  for  children  and  their  determination 
to  have  a  say  in  the  state's  policies  affecting  kids. 

Tne  general  recruitment  meeting,  at  which  Office  for  Children 
director  David  Liederman  explained  the  goals  of  the  Office  for  Children 
and  the  possibilities  open  to  a  vocal  Council  for  Children,  is  followed 
in  each  area  by  an  election  of  the  Council's  first  executive  board. 
Aside  from  the  Office's  stipulation  that  at  least  half  of  the  board  be 
consumers     (persons  with  no  financial  interest  in  providing  children's 
services)  and  that  the  board  be  a  representative  group  elected  in  an  open 
process,  Council  members  are  free  to  design  a  board  structure  in  whatever 
way  they  believe  is  most  representative  of  children's  interests 

  geographically  and  in  terms  of  children's  ages,  special,  needs, 

types  of  services  required,  and  sometimes  ethnic  background.     The  elec- 
tions themselves  are  frequently  colorful  events.    Parents,  teachers, 
social  workers,  welfare  mothers,  day  care  advocates,  nurses,  foster  parents, 
teenagers,  local  government  officials,  and  other  people  representing  chil- 
dren's concerns  converge  to  mark  their  ballots  for  candidates  for  their 
Council's  decision-making  board. 

The  Councils  for  Children  are  now  in  various  stages  of  formation. 
Some  held  board  elections  as  early  as  last  spring.     In  ether  parts  of 
the  state,  community  representatives  have  just  begun  the  process  of  in- 
forming their  cities  and  towns  and  neighborhoods  about  the  Office  for 
Children  and  the  prospects  of  forming  a  Council.    Tne  Councils  already 
organized  vary  widely:     seme  are  already  sophisticated,  vocal  and  ener- 
getic, others  are  feeling  their  way  along.    Some  have  experienced  the 
growing  pains  that  come  when  factions  that  have  traditionally  competed 
for  limited  social  service  resources  fall  into  competing  for  control  of 
an  organization;  others  have  felt  the  excitement  of  building  a  unique 
coalition  of  diverse  members  feeling  their  own  strength  and  working  for 
a  common  goal. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  politics  of  children's  services;  this 
has  existed  since  the  first  orphanages  and  child  welfare  organizations. 
The  creation  of  an  Office  for  Children  was  really  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  political  realities  involved  in  making  children's  services  high  among 
the  state's  priorities.  Together,  the  Office  for  Children  and  the  Councils 
are  working  as  children's  advocates  both  within  and  outside  government. 
Ibw  success fully  they  will  each  function  still  remains  to  be  seen. 
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For  the  Office  for  Children,  the  development  of  the  Councils  is  both 
exciting  and  bewildering.     Thousands  of  parents  and  professionals  mobilized 
around  children's  issues  could  form  an  army  —  or  a  monster  (depending  on 
where  you  are  coming  from!).    And  existing  state  government  institutions — 
the  large  service  -providing  agencies  with  whom  the  Office  for  Children 
works  regularly  on  a  whole  array  of  issues  —  have  never  felt  comfortable 
with  either  an  army  or  a  monster.    Whatever  form  the  Councils  finally  take, 
however,  there  are  already  some  early  signs  that  they  are  putting  behind 
children's  issues  some  new  weight  that  an  Office  for  Children,  operating 
within  the  constraints  of  the  bureaucracy,  could  never  muster  on  its  own. 


THE  MAjONG  OF  A  TYPICAL  COUNCIL  FOR  CHILDREN  —  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  Organizing  Process 

The  Greater  Springfield  Council,  for  Children,  serving  Springfield 
and  the  outlying  communities  of  Agawam,  Hampden,  East  Longmeadow,  Longmeadow, 
West  Springfield  and  Wilbraham,  formed  during  the  spring  of  1973.  The 
recruitment  process  was  led  by  an  Office  for  Children  community  represen- 
tative, a  young  black  woman  who  had  been  the  former  assistant  director  of 
the  community  Headstart  program.     The  area's  Community  Coordinated  Child 
Care  (^-C)  Committee,  advocates  of  early  childhood  education,  served  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  organizing  committee  that  began  to  reach  out  and  include 
parents  and  professional  concerned  with  physically  handicapped,  emotionally 
disturbed,  mentally  retarded,  learning  disabled,  and  perceptually  handi- 
capped children  of  all  ages,  needs,  and  abilities.    The  group  grew  to  include 
a  total  of  almost  300  men,  women,  and  young  people  interested  in  developing 
the  delivery  of  social,  medical,  educational,  developmental,  health,  and 
mental  health  services  benefiting  children  and  teenagers  in  the  Springfield 
area. 

The  election  of  the  board,  in  which  9°  candidates  competed  for  35  seats, 
was  held  on  June  27.    Ho  sooner  had  the  winners  been  announced  in  the  next 
morning's  newspaper,  than  the  Council  experienced  its  first  controversy  — 
a  losing  candidate  challenged  the  election,  claiming  that  the  rules  had  not 
been  adequatley  explained.     The  challenger  failed  to  convince  either  the 
Council's  organizing  committee  or  the  Office  for  Children  that  the  election 
had  proceeded  improperly,  however,  and  the  election  results  stood. 

Since  the  summer,  the  Council  has  taken  up  several  specific  projects, 
some  required  by  the  legislation  that  created  the  Office  for  Children,  others 
stemming  from  issues  of  concern  to  Springfield  area  residents. 

Proposal  Review 

Every  Council  for  Children  is  responsible  for  designing  its  own  pro- 
cedures for  reviewing  and  approving  the  program  proposals  for  funding  through 
the  Office  for  Children.    The  proposal  review  committee  of  the  Greater  Spring- 
field Council  carefully  reviews  the  written  proposals  submitted  to  the  Council 
by  area  agencies  applying  for  Office  for  Children  funding.     If  the  proposed 
program  is  consistent  with  the  Council's  priorities  for  expanded  services  for 
children  with  special  needs,  the  program  is  the  submitted  to  the  Council  board 
for  approval. 
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The  Springfield  proposal  review  committee  has  already  established  a 
reputation  for  its  tough  review  procedures  and  for  examining  potential 
programs  wi th  a  fine  toothed  comb.    The  committee  has  upheld  the  Council's 
belief  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  simply  fund  every  good  program  that 
comes  along,  but  to  stretch  the  Council's  slim  resources  —  $85,000  this 
fiscal  year  --  by  coordinating  as  much  as  possible  existing  funding  in 
the  community.    For  example,  the  XWCA  submitted  to  the  Council  a  request 
for  funds  to  buy  equipment  for  the  youth  program.     The  Council  arranged 
between  the  agency  and  a  nearby  community  center  talks  which  led  to  the 
sharing  not  only  of  equipment  but  also  program  personnel,  and  thus  serving 
more  children.     Thus  the  Council  for  Children  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
agency's  need  for  supplies  not  through  the  expenditure  of  funds  but  by 
helping  groups  talk  to  one  another       and  the  Council  views  this  role 
as  coordinator  as  important  as  any  other. 

The  Council  has  reserved  for  funding  only  those  programs  which  provide 
unique  services  which  would  not  be  funded  by  any  other  agency  and  which 
are  community  priorities.     One  such  program  deals  with  infant  care,  and 
is  operated  by  an  agency  already  experienced  in  providing  day  care  for 
preschoolers.     Such  a  service  was  determined  to  be  a  priority  because 
of  an  almost  total  lack  of  facilities  for  caring  for  infants,  and  because 
of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  providing  such  care  with  a  high  child/staff 
ratio.    Funds  to  begin  the  project  had  already  been  committed  by  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  by  the  Junior  League,  and  by  a  private  agency 
that  provides  services  for  pregnant  teenagers.    The  Council  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Office  to  participate  in  a  joint  community  effort  to  provide 
a  badly  needed  service,  and  agreed  to  become  a  sponsor  of  the  program.  The 
center  now  provides  care  for  up  to  16  infants,  children  of  low-income  parents 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  properly  care  for  them  while  working 
during  the  day. 

A  second  program  which  the  Council  approved  for  funding  through  the 
Office  for  Children  is  a  community  center  whose  existence  had  been  threat- 
ened by  cutback  in  the  Model  Cities  program.     Tne  center,  located  in  the 
city's  Hill  Area  which  is  a  priority  in  terms  of  service  needs  for  children, 
had  been  offering  a  variety  of  day  and  after- school  programs  for  children 
from  pre- school  age  all  the  way  through  their  teens.    Tne  Model  Cities  cut- 
backs had  particularly  affected  those  children  who  are  bussed  to  schools 
in  distant  neighborhoods.    The  center  had  been  providing  these  children  with 
transportation  from  school  to  the  center,  but  the  cutbacks  discontinued  this' 
service  along  with  some  other  programs  the  center  offered.     Council  for 
Children  approval  of  only  $1600,  supplementing  funds  from  other  sources, 
insures  the  survival  of  the  community  center. 

Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

This  Council  committee,  although  its  task  seems  perfunctory,  has  already 
been  responsible  for  upgrading  the  quality  of  service  delivery  to  children 
in  the  Springfield  area.     Tne  committee  works  closely  with  the  proposal  review 
committee  and  examines  programs  approved  for  funding  by  the  Council.    In  a 
couple  of  cases  the  committee  has  found  weaknesses  which  made  the  program 
inconsistent  with  the  Office  for  Children  or  Council  requirements,  and  its 
evaluation  brought  about  constructive  changes  --  such  as  increased  involvement' 
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of  parents,  for  instance  —  in  the  program.     The  committee  has  now  set  up 
a  liaison  person  in  contact  with  each  program  funded  by  the  Council,  and 
is  establishing  a  system  for  monitoring  all  day  care  programs  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Child  Abuse 

The  Council  established  a  committee  to  tackle  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  Springfield  area.    Composed  of 
both  parents  and  protective  service  agency  representatives,  the  committee 
has  had  an  active  role  finding  speedy  placement  of  children  at  risk  in 
services  suited  to  their  special  needs  and  those  of  their  families.  A 
program  for  abused  and  neglected  children  is  funded  by  the  Council  and 
serves  up  to  12  infants  with  the  most  urgent  service  needs.    Because  the 
demand  for  services  surpassed  the  capacity  of  this  program,  the  committee 
worked  to  establish  a  day  program  to  serve  additional  children.  The 
committee  *  s  most  challenging  but  potentially  most  far-reaching  project  is 
a  joint  effort  with  the  Office  for  Children  aimed  at  pooling  the  efforts, 
resources,  and  information  of  agencies  capable  of  responding  to  child  abuse. 
These  agencies,  the  Council  for  Children,  and  the  Office  for  Children's 
information  and  referral  staff  have  made  initial  plans  for  a  system  in 
which  doctors,  hospitals,  agencies,  and  others  who  know  of  abused  or  neg- 
lected children  would  report  cases  to.  a  single  telephone  number  where 
trained  personnel  would  quickly  and  reliably  assign  responsibility  to  the 
appropriate  agency  for  efficient  response.    A  cross-reference  system  would 
immediately  identify  children  who  have  been  served  previously  by  different 
medical  or  social  service  agencies,  and  would  alert  a  responding  agency  to 
any  history  of  child  abuse  in  the  family. 

Lead  Paint  Poisoning 

A  Council  for  Children  committee,  headed  by  a  concerned  parent,  has 
been  formed  to  try  to  break  the  "vicious  bureaucratic  circle"  the  Council 
feels  has  stifled  the  action  needed  to  prevent  lead  paint  poisoning  in 
Springfield,  particularly  in  public  housing.    Armed  with  statistics  collected 
by  a  pediatrician  who  sits  on  the  Council,  the  committee  is  working  with 
representatives  of  state  and  city  agencies  to  collectively  establish  roles 
and  responsibilities  with  regard  to  public  information  and  preventive 
testing. 

Chapter  "J  Go 

A  new  state  Special  Education  Law  requiring  local  school  systems  to 
provide  special  education  for  all  children  who  need  it  will  be  implemented 
next  September.    This  controversial  but  progressive  and  potentially  far- 
reaching  legislation  poses  many  challenges  for  schools,  service  providers, 
and  children's  advocates.    A  Council  for  Children  committee,  including  a 
number  of  parents  of  children  with  learning  disabilities,  has  formed  to 
work  out  the  role  the  Council  will  play  in  the  next  year  with  regard  to 
Chapter  766.     Chaired  by  a  parent  of  a  child  in  a  residential  school,  the 
committee  is  studying  the  regulations  for  the  lav's  implementation  in  an 
effort  to  plan  Council  strategy  for  insuring  that  adequate  programs  are 
developed  and  that  all  Springfield,  special  needs  children  will  benefit 
from  the  services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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Other  Council  Committees : 

A  legislation,  committee  is  concerned  with  bills  related  to  children 
filed  with  the  state  legislature, 

A  publicity  and  pub  .lie  relations  committee  is  responsible  for  informing 
members  about  Council  activities  and  children's  issues  through  a  newsletter, 
and  informing  the  Springfield  community  through  the  media, 

A  foster  care  and  adoption  committee  is  concerned  with  recruitment  of 
parents  and  reforming  the  foster  care  and  adoption  systems. 

A  standards  and  regulations  ccrrdttee  plan  to  act  as  a  liaison  between 
the  Office  for  Children  licensing  staff  and  the  cennumity,  and  will  work 
to  interpret  new  regulations  to  service  providers  and  parents. 
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